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THE STARRY FLAG; 


oR, 
The Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TEMPEST AND THE WRECK. 


jeer FAIRFIELD had no suspicion of the 

tempest that was brewing over him at 
home, and of which the constable in the schooner 
boat was the forerunner; but he was weather- 
wise enough to see that a literal storm was 
gathering in the west, which might try the 
nerves of The Starry Flag, if it'did not those of 
her bold-hearted skipper. The wind was now 


blowing a gentle breeze from the eastward, but 
vast volumes of dense black clouds were piling 
up in the opposite quarter. They were squally- 
looking clouds, and even a less experienced salt 
than the young fisherman might have known 
that there was\wind in them. 

There was no present danger, and Levi, de- 
termined to ‘keep his weather-eye open tight,” 
watched with deep interest the movement of 
the schooner boat, which, by getting the breeze 
sooner than the Flag, had approached within 
a quarter of a mile. She was evidently follow- 
ing him, and he could conceive of no other 
purpose on the part of her skipper than that of 
“trying a race” w:th him. 

Levi had a great dcal of confidence in the 
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sailing qualities of his boat; and after holding 
on his course to the northward for a time, he 
had the intense satisfaction of finding that the 
other boat did not gain upon him. But the 
race was not so exciting, at that distance, as it 
would be with the boats abreast of each other; 
and he put his helm down, throwing the Flag 
up into the wind for the purpose of waiting for 
his rival to come up. 

The schooner boat bore down upon him, and 
in a few moments was within hailing distance, 
the boatman prudently keeping her well to 
windward, for he seemed to comprehend the 
fact that the flag was the faster craft of the two. 
Wren she was fairly abreast of him, Levi filled 
away again, and began to be quite excited as 
the race opened. 

** Levi!” shouted the constable in the schoon- 
er boat, when he saw that the chase was off 
again. 

** Schooner ahoy!” shouted Levi, in reply. 

“Levi!” repeated the officer. 

** Hallo!” replied Levi, now recognizing Mr. 
Gayles, the constable, but without the remotest 
idea that the officer was after him in his official 
capacity. 

“T want to see you,” added Mr. Gayles. 

‘Want to race — don’t you?” 

*T’m after you.” 

* All right,” answered Levi, who interpreted 
this remark to mean that he wished to catch 
him, nautically speaking. ‘*Come along! I’m 
all ready for you.” 

The Flag gathered headway, and began to 
run away from the schooner boat at a rate 
which probably astonished the skipper of the 
latter as much as it delighted the skipper of the 
former. 

**Hold on, Levi!” cried the constable. 

‘*Can’t stop,” replied the young fisherman, 
so exhilarated by the race that he could think 
of nothing else. 

If he had been guilty of any crime, he might 
haye thought that the constable was after him. 
He knew Mr. Gayles very well; indeed, he was 
the man who bought the dog-fish livers of him, 
and he was anxious to prove to him that The 
Starry Flag was “‘ the fastest boat out.” Hecer- 
tainly established the fact that she could outsail 
the schooner boat, for in half an hour she was 
a quarter of a mile ahead of her rival, and the 
parties were no longer within speaking distance 
of each other. While they were in these rela- 
tive positions, the wind suddenly died out, and 
the sails of both flapped loosely from the gaffs. 

The black and angry clouds were travelling 
rapidly up to the zenith. The morning had 
been intensely warm, and the air was “‘ close” 
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and oppressive. It was one of those days 
which seem to invite a tumult in the elements ; 
one of those days which wind up with a squall, 
a hurricane, or an earthquake. Both the 
schooner and the sloop now lay helpless upon 
the water, rising and falling on the long rolless 
which throbbed and throbbed with glassy sur- 
faces till they were dashed to pieces on the 
rocky coast. 

The calm was the prelude of a storm. The 
lightnings glared upon the darkened waters, 
and the heavy thunders roared and rattled. 
The sun was shut in by the inky clouds, and it 
looked like coming night upon the ocean. All 
was still and quiet in the boats, except the 
swaying of the sails, as the little craft rolled on 
the glassy billows. 

Levi ceased to regard the schooner boat as a 
rival, and now gazed earnestly to the west- 
ward, from which the shower was coming up. 
He improved these idle moments in lowering 
and stowing his jib, for he was almost sure of 
a heavy squall. Glancing at the other boat, 
he saw that she had taken in her jib and main- 
sail, and that the two men in her were rowing 
towards him. He then examined his mainsail 
halyards to make sure they were not foul, so ° 
that he could pull down the sail in an instant, 
if necessary. 

While he was thus engaged, a dull, heavy 
roar from shoreward attracted his attention. 
It increased in volume, and seemed to travel 
like the lightning. Levi needed no second 
warning, but, casting off the halyards, hauled 
down the sail as rapidly as though, his life de- 
pended upon the celerity of his movements; 
and, indeed, it did. 

The squall came down upon the boats with 
appalling speed and violence, and Levi had 
only time to adjust a couple of the ‘‘ stops” on 
his mainsail before it struck the Flag, and she 
careened under the blast till the young fisher- 
man began to fear that she would go over, even 
with no sail upon her. It was by far the 
heaviest squall he had ever seen, amounting 
almost to a tornado. Levi saw that the heel- 
ing over of the boat was caused by a portion 
of the sail taking the wind. It was impossible 
to stand up, so savage was the tempest; but he 
succeeded in loosening the topping lift, and 
bringing the boom down so that he could se- 
cure the truant canvas. ; 

The squall continued for several minutes — 
they seemed like hours to the young boatman, 
—and terrific were the roaring and howling 
of the blast, the crash of the thunder, and the 
blinding glare of the lightning. It was awful, 
even to one accustomed to the sea when the 
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elements rage in their wildest fury. It was one 
of those moments when nothing human seems 
to be abiding, and man leans upon the arm of 
God, who manifests His power and His majesty 
in the sublimity of the fierce tempest. 

The squall was over in two or three minutes, 
but the Storm King appeared not to be satisfied 
with the tumult he had created; and though the 
terrific blast subsided, the wind still blew a gale 
from the westward, as though there were still 
empty chambers to be filled by the cooling cur- 
tents. As the tempest of winds subsided, the 
rain began to pour down in torrents, and Levi’s 
Sunday suit was soon drenched. He had closed 
up his cuddy to keep it dry; but he dared not 
take shelter within lest the boat should come 
to harm for the want of a lookout. 

“Help! help!” 

The cry came to him through the thick mists 
formed by the rain near the surface of the 
water. He was thinking whether the schooner 
boat had weathered the squall, when these ap- 
palling sounds came to him above the howling 
of the gale. By this time the sea had been 
lashed into fury, and the waves were covered 
with white caps and flying spray. 

“Help! help!” came the wail again through 
the blast and the rain. 

It might have been repeated twenty times, 
for until a moment before, the voice, if it had 
been that of a Stentor, could not have been 
heard above the roar of the storm. The Flag 
was now leaping and pitching in the angry sea, 
occasionally dipping in the water over her 
wash-board, while the spray dashed furiously 
upon her half deck. 

Acry of distress touches the sailor’s heart, 
and Levi had enough of the spirit of the true 
seaman to be deeply moved by the summons; 
but the tempest was still fearful, and it was lit- 
tle better than madness for him to hoist his 
mainsail. 

“Help! help!” again came the tones of the 
sufferers through the storm; and this time it 
sounded like a voice from a sepulchre. 

Levi could not resist the appeal, for he felt 
that it would be better to die in a noble and 
manly effort to save his fellow beings in dis- 
tress, than to lie idly by, counting up the perils 
of the attempt. Taking off the stops, he hastily 
put two reefs in his mainsail, though the work 
was not accomplished until the hailing cry had 
been several times repeated. With much doubt 
and anxiety he hoisted the sail. 

The wind came in furious blasts, and the 
mainsail beat and threshed, as though it were 
part of the storm. The halyards, carefully se- 
cured, and the ends coiled down so that they 
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would not foul if it were again necessary sud- 
denly to reduce sail, he dodged the swaying 
boom, and reached the helm. Hauling in the 
main sheet, the wind filled the sail, heeling the 
boat over tili the water rushed in over the lee 
side. The intrepid young skipper ‘‘ eased her 
off” @ little, and she righted; and then she 
darted off, leaping over the wild waves as if in 
utter contempt of their impotent fury. 

Levi now had the Flag under perfect contro., 
and she flew towards the wreck from which 
proceeded the drowning cry of the two men. 
When the blast came too fresh, he eased off the 
sheet, giving the sail no more wind than it 
could safely carry. The boat behaved admira- 
bly, lifting herself on the billows, instead of 
plunging her nose down into them. 

Levi strained his eyes to catch a glimpse, 
through the dense mists, of the men who needed 
his assistance; but he was quite near when he 
obtained his first view of them. The schooner 
boat had been upset, with her foresail still set. 
She was full of water, though she had partially 
righted; and not being heavily ballasted, she 
did not go down. The foresail was flapping 
madly in the gale, and the two men were cling- 
ing to the wreck for their lives. 

Levi rounded to under the stern of the dis- 
abled boat, and her skipper, seizing the bow- 
sprit, leaped on board the Flag. 

‘*Save me! save me!” cried the constable, 
in mortal terror, as he saw the Flag fall off, 
and drift out of his reach. 

“Tl save you, Mr. Gayles. Hold on tight 
for a moment longer!” shouted Levi; and, 
hauling in his main sheet, he brought the Flag 
up again until the bowsprit was within the 
officer's reach. 

‘*God bless you, Levi Fairfield!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gayles, as he crawled in over the bow, and 
made his way to the standing room. ‘ You 
have saved my life.” 

“T always pick up anything I find adrift,” 
replied Levi, coolly. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW PHIL TOOK OARE OF ME. - 


BY SOPHIE MAY. ‘ 
I LOVE brother Philip dearly. I found that 

out when he was s0 sick with diphtheria; but 
if he has a fault in the world, I should say it is 


self-conceit. Now, I would like to tell you 
what he did last spring. 

In the first place, I was going to Boston, to 
visit cousin Pauline Hoskins. Mother said I 
might, because it was so lonesome at our house, 
with nothing to look at but mud and bare trees. 
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I expected to go aione, and thought it would 
be just as delicious! I once saw a young lady 
of my age, travelling by herself, with a volume 
of poems, a parasol, and a paper of candy. 
She looked so interesting that I always remeim- 
bered it. So you may imagine how vexed I 
was when brother Phil made mother thfnk I 
wasn’t to be trusted; but he must go with me, 
to take care of me! 

It was perfectly absurd; for I am nearly four- 
teen, and as dignified as some girls of twenty. 
* Couldn’t be trusted,” indeed! “ Flighty 
and absent-minded!” I’m not as clumsy as 
an elephant; I can turn around three times 
while Phil is putting out one foot, if that is 
what you call absent-minded! 

I laughed myself to sleep that night, though 
I confess there were some tears on my pillow. 
But I kept my troubles to myself, only remark- 
ing to Phil that I wished he was in Egypt. 

Then again I observed, as we started off in 
the stage, — 

“ Phil, I consider you surplusage.” That is 
a lawyer’s word for “ very much in the way;” 
and Phil didn’t look pleased. 

By and by, he said, with a lofty smile, — 

“Kitty, don’t you know that little girls are 
the most helpless creatures in creation?” 

I tried to look strong-minded at this, but I 
was so stage-sick! I couldn’t wear my veil, 
and tucked it in his pocket, though I might 
have known better; for Phil can’t keep the 
track of his own jackknife. 

Of course, when we reached the depot that 
veil was missing. Phil didn’t apologize one 
bit; but when he saw how I felt, he offered to 
buy me a new one. 

We went into a store where there wasn’t any 


grenadine, only some awful-looking tissue, the 


color of mud. 

“No matter if it ¢s#’¢ grenadine,” said Phil, 
twitching hold of it, in his wise way; “looks 
strong, and that’s all you want!” 

* But 1 prefer drab!” 

“Pshaw! Whata parade! Here, Mr. Pink- 
ham, you may measure off two or three yards; 
and —O, yes, allow for a hem! Brown’s as 
good as drab!” 

“Where did you get your information, 
dear?” whispered I. 

But it was of no use to argue. 
“ take the veil,” and say, Thank you. 

** You look pale round the mouth, Kitty,” said 
my cavalier. “I'll buy’you some codfish and 
crackers — just the jolliest thing for nausea!” 

I was too low-spirited to reply, though I’d as 
soon eat frogs; and he knows it. 

I was afraid we should miss the cars; so I 


I had to 
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put one cracker in my casaque-pocket just to 
please him; and seventeen more, together 
with the codfish, were wrapped in brown pa- 
per, and taken for me to use on the way. I 
hoped Phil would happen to drop the bundle; 
but no, he griped it as if it had been diamonds. 

We came very near being left. I actually 
had to pull Phil along and draw him up after 
me into the cars. I was all out of breath with 
my tugging; but what do you think that boy 
said, as he handed me to a seat? 

“* Aren’t you rather glad—now candidly — 
Kitty, that you have somebody to take care of 
you?” 

I was so relieved to think I’d got him safely 
on board the train, that I felt good-natured, 
and replied, — 

“T’ll answer that question when we reach 
the end of our journey.” 

I’ve been glad since that I didn’t ‘‘ commit 
myself” — as father calls it. 

I had just chosen what I considered a becom- 
ing attitude, and was looking out of the win- 
dow, thinking of my horrid new veil, wondering 
if it wouldn’t be well to put it in Phil’s pucket, 
and get it lost, when somebody tapped me on 
the shoulder. It was the conductor; and in 
my surprise, I put my hand in my pocket in 
such a hurry, that, instead of my ticket, I 
offered him that cracker! 

It was a very natural mistake, and he needn’t 
have laughed. Phil smiled in his dreadful 
way, and nodded at the conductor, as if I was 
a natural curiosity, and was going to Bar- 
hum’s. 

It was too bad; but worse was to come. 
What do you think? He—that is, Phil— pro- 
ceeded to take from me my personal posses- 
sions, one by one, saying, — 

‘*My dear child, it is quite evident by this 
time that you can’t take care of yourself! Let 
me carry your ticket, your checks, your porte- 
monnaie, your keys.” 

I couldn’t help it; Phil never listens to rea- 
son. I bore it remarkably well till it came to 
mamma’s gold watch, which she allows me to 
wear when I go visiting, and which Phil al- 
ways covets: I know he does. O girls, you will 
understand how I felt when I saw that gold 
chain shining on Phil’s vest! It was all I could 
do to keep back the tears. Wasn’t it humili- 
ating to be set one side, as if I hadn’t sense 
enough to take charge of anything better than 
a package of crackers and fish? 

“There now,” said my lord Philip, settling 
himself, and consulting my watch; ‘this is 
quite a sensible arrangement. What makes 
you so down-hearted, Miss Indigo? How 
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they’ll laugh at home when I relate your last 
case of absence of mind! You'd do well trav- 
elling alone! You'd eat your ticket, and think 
it was a cracker!” 

“ Philip Peabody,” said I, — and I could feel 
my eyes flash, — “if I’d lost a beautiful, costly 
veil of my sister’s, by sheer carelessness, out of 
my pocket, sir, I’d be very quiet about crack- 
ers.” 

‘What course would you take,” persisted 
he, without noticing my remark, “ about order- 
ing a hack, if you were to arrive in Boston 
alone?” 

‘““A very absurd question,” said I: “ there 
are plenty of hacks at the depot, my dear, and 
I should ask some one to drive me to— to—” 

“Well, where?” Phil looked as demure as 
a stick of hard wood. 

“‘T could tell you,” replied I, ‘if I only had 
my purse, which you have taken away. There 
is acard in it, with the number of the street; 
so, you see, if you had let me alone, I should 
have done very well.” 


This silenced him for a while. He began to 


be so respectful that I was reconciling myself 
to his troublesome behavior, and thinking I 
would make the best of him, when he suddenly 
jumped up, and declared he must have a piece 
of sponge cake. 


I told him he could get some 
at Brunswick. But no, indeed! of course I was 
mistaken; it was at a little town on this side 
of Brunswick. 

I yielded the point, as I always do, being 
only a girl; but when I saw him leaving the 
car at a small way-station, I did cry out, — 

“Why, my dear brother, how dare you? 
Maybe we shan’t stop here a second!” 

He looked as magnificent as the grand Ty- 
coon, all in a minute. 

“Don’t you suppose, child,” said he, “ that 
I understand this railroad? Please be quiet, 
and take care of your luncheon!” 

He marched by me with slow and measured 
tread. He had just time to walk deliberately 
down the steps and enter a little den of a depot, 
when — whiz went the cars again! 

“Ah, Phil, Phil! I told you so. 
knew best?” 

That was my first thought. My second was 
to try to stop the train; but the conductor was 
in the next car, and as for the engineer, he 
touk no notice of the passenger overboard, 
though he stood practising gymnastics in full 
sight of us. 

I jumped up and down, shaking my hand- 
kerchief out of the window at the unhappy 
boy. I could have wrung my hands and torn 
my hair; but what good would it do? So I 


Which 


|. pocket. 





hushed myself in a minute, and tried to be it 
woman. 

Don Philip, my lordly protector, Poor Phil 
now! How had he mighty fallen! 

Here was I, travelling alone after all, and in 
such a state! No ticket, no anything but that 
disgusting bunch of codfish and crackers! 
The conductor was a stranger. All he knew 
of me was the fact that I carried food in my 
Would he lend me money? CouldI 
pawn my luncheon? Then how could I get to 
Boston? Or, having arrived there, how should 
I find cousin Pauline on Tremont Street, with- 
out any number? 

I don’t know whether I looked interesting 
or not, and I didn’t care then. I was deadly 
sober, I can tell you. What-would become of 
me? O, if Phil had only staid at home, and 
hadn’t come to bother! It was as much as I 
could do to take care of myself. I ought not 
to have had the care of him! 

But, just before I went distracted, relief came. 
Good old Mr. Norton appeared from one of the 
back cars, and then I was sure my troubles 
were over. He introduced me to the conduc- 
tor, lent me money, treated me to pop-corn 
and newspapers; and I had a fine time all the 
way. 

When we reached Boston, Mr. Norton found 
cousin Pauline’s address in the Directory, and 
all went merry as a marriage-bell. 

With me, I mean; but as for unlucky Phil, 
he had a hard time of it. He was obliged to 
wait at that little den, I don’t know how long, 
and arrived at Mrs. Hoskins’ next day, without 
any sponge cake. 

I did pity him, he looked so ashamed, and I 
tried to spare his feelings. 

It isn’t often I mention the ridiculous affair, 
or allude to the figure he cut while going to 
Boston to take care of me. 

But the story will be likely to have sucha 
good tendency that I thought I'd write it for 
Our Boys and Girls. It conveys an excellent 
moral, you see, which is, that you older broth- 
ers shouldn’t pretend to be lords of creation, 
and look down on us sisters; for, after all, we 
may be quite as wise as you, only we don’t say 
so much about it! 

—_—_————— 

—— Honey-moon. — Mead, or metheglin, is 
a beverage made from honey. The Teutons, 
an ancient people of Germany, were accus- 
tomed to drink this beverage during a month 
subsequent toevery wedding; and hence origi- 
nated the word “ honey-moon.” 


—— Fiorina and the island of Cuba are soon 
to be connected by means of an electric cable. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
BY E. A. SAMUELS. 
I. 
HE study of Natural History, in its various 
branches, was never so popular with Our 
Boys and Girls as it is at the present time, and 
the interest felt in it is very perceptibly on the 
increase; little clubs of its students are being 
formed in various localities, and cabinets of 


specimens being collected, some on a very ex-" 


tensive scale. 
. Fig. 1. 


Of course all are not interested in any one 
branch of this fascinating study, some giving 
their attention to the charms of our flowers 
and plants, others investigating the wonderful 
instincts and interesting habits of the birds, 
others looking into the secrets of the rocks 
and fossils, and others delighting to study the 
curious habits and transformations of the in- 
sects. It is to please all these classes that we 
furnish short articles in their different depart- 
ments, presenting, this week, the first of a 
number of sketches on the insects. 


Fig. 2. 


We begin with the butterflies and moths, be- 
cause they are probably the best known of all 
our insects. These two classes are included in 
one great order, called Lepidoffera, and this 
word well describes their peculiarities, mean- 
ing, literally, scaJe-wings, from the Greek words 
lepis, a scale, and Ztera, wings; the four wings 
of these insects being covered with very minute 
scales, as can be proved by rubbing off a little 
of the apparent dust on them, and putting -it 
beneath a magnifying glass, when scales, like 
those on a fish, will be seen. These scales are 
well shown in Fig. 3, at F. Another charac- 
teristic that the moths and butterflies have in 
common, is the long tongue, which is carried 
curled up beneath the mouth; this is shown in 
Fig. 3, at C. These are about the only fea- 





tures that these insects have in com- 
mon; and it is very important, there- 
fore, that each should be known by its 
proper name. 

The easiest method of determining 
the identity of either, is to examine 
the little horns ,that start from the 
head of the insects, called antenna — 
singular, antenna; if they are provided 
with a knob at the end, as in Fig. 3, 


Me a 

Be Fn og : : 

Hy at A, they are butterflies; if they are 
2 larger nearer the middle than at the 


H end, or have little branches running 
c 


Fig. 3. 
EA 
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from them, as in Fig. 3, at G and H, 

they are moths. In the same figure, 
E represents part of the tongue, with double 
passages; D, the eye; and B, the forehead, of 
both moths and butterflies. 

The above distinctive characteristics are well 
shown in the accompanying illustrations of the 
beautiful little Bellona butterfly, Fig. 1, and the 
elegant Rosy Dryocampa, Fig. 2. 

ipa 


ANGRY WORDS. 


Arery WORDS! O, let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip; 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip. 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 

For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 


Angry words are lightly spoken; 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 

Curistmas Boxes. — A curious etymology 
of the phrase ‘‘ Christmas Box” is given bya 
writer in Notes and Queries, who says, ‘‘ Tour- 
ists in Egypt and Syria are pestered by begging 
Turks and Arabs for Békshis ; i. e., a gift or 
present. At Calcutta the poor Hindoos, with 
both hands extended, imploringly ask for Baxis. 
The word seems common all over Asia; and 
Christmas “‘ Boxis” or “‘ Baxis,” i. e., presents, 
is, no. doubt, a term introduced by the Crusaders 
into the language of this country. 


An Otp Saw. —‘‘I come for the saw, sir.” 
‘What saucer?” ‘Why, the saw, sir, that 
you borrowed.” ‘I borrowed no saucer.” 
‘‘ Surely you did, sir; you borrowed a saw, sir.” 
“TI never saw, sir, your saucer.” ‘ But you 
did, sir; there is the saw now, sir.” ‘‘O, you 
want the saw! Why didn’t you say so?” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ORETE. 

HE Island of Candia, or Crete, forms the 

southern limit of the Grecian Archipela- 
go. In territorial extent, it is about half the 
size of Massachusetts, and nearly as large as 
Connecticut. The country is mountainous, 
but tolerably fertile, and under a good govern- 
ment the soil would be made to yield large 
returns. The productions are silk, olive oil, 
wine, oranges, and lemons. 

When the Roman empire was divided, Can- 
dia fell to the east, but it was taken by the 
Saracens in 823, and held by them about two 
hundred years, when the Genoese obtained 
possession of it. They presented it to the 
Marquis of Montferrat, who sold it to the Ve- 
netians in the year 1204. Under their rule of 
four centuries, the island reached its highest 
state of prosperity. After a long and bloody 
struggle, the Turks conquered the island in 
1669, and have since retained possession of it. 

The population of the island is about two 
hundred thousand, and two thirds of the people 
are Greeks, the other third being Turks; the 
former, adherents of the Greek Church, and the 
latter, of the Mahometan faith. The Turks 
hate the Christians, and their rule in Candia 
has been very oppressive. In 1821, and again 
in 1841, the Greeks attempted to shake off the 
Turkish yoke; but it failed, and only increased 
the severity of the tyrants’ rule. 

Greece, after its ‘‘ glorious day” was over, 
was subjugated by the Turks; but in 1821 the 
country revolted, and the struggle for inde- 
pendence continued for seven years, the war 
being carried on by the oppressor with the 
most barbarous ferocity. The entire Christian 
world was filled with indignation at the atro- 
cities of the Turks. Assistance was sent the 
Greeks, who were reduced to the last extremity 
of want, by England and the United States. 
Byron joined them, and Dr. Howe —a resolute 
and warm-hearted philanthropist, who is now 
doing for the Cretans what he did for the 
Greeks — went to Greece to speak and act for 
America. The allied powers, in the name of 
Christianity, interposed, and the fleets of 
Turkey and Egypt were destroyed in the great 
naval battle of Navarino, by the combined 


squadrons of England, France, and Russia, in 
1827. 





The allied powers, in compensation for the 
loss of her fleet at Navarino, gave the Island 
of Candia to Egypt, but ten years later it was 
restored to Turkey. In 1858 another insurrec- 
tion occurred in the island, but the difficulty 
was settled, though only to break out again in 
the present terrible struggle for freedom. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


— San Francisco is rejoicing over the 
departure of the first China mail steamer from 
that port. 

—— REMEMBER thy own faults, and be not 
severe upon those of other people. 

—— Tue man who ate his dinner with the 
fork of a river has been attempting to spin a 
mountain top. 











— Baron ROTHSCHILD gave sixty thou- 
sand pounds of bread to the Paris poor at the 
Christmas season. 

— Have nothing to do with an angry man. 

— AT a negro ball, in lieu of ‘Not trans- 
ferable” on the tickets, a notice was posted 
over the door, ‘‘ No gentleman admitted unless 
he comes hisself.” 

—— Tue Imperial Committee of the Paris 
Exposition have fixed the price of admission 
at one franc per head. 

—— TAKE heed of whom and to whom you 
speak. 

—— CoLp weather has given an impetus to 
the skaters north, and a contrary effect to the 
** skeeters ” south. 

No less than seven thousand two hun- 
dred and five treaties of peace have been signed 
within the last two hundred years. 

—— THE man is not good enough for any 
place who thinks no place is good enough for 
him. 

— A WESTERN editor once wrote, ‘‘ A cor- 
respondent asks whether the battle of Waterloo 
occurred before or after the commencement of 
the Christian era. We answer, it did.” 

—— At Memphis, the other day, a thief stole 
a rattlesnake. 

‘* MixE,” said a bricklayer to his hod- 
man, ‘‘if you meet Patrick, tell him to make 
haste, as we are waiting for him.” ‘Shure an 
I will,” replied Mike; ‘‘ but what will I tell 
him if I don’t mate him?” 

— A Boy entered a stationery store, the 
other day, and asked the proprietor what kind 
of pens he sold. ‘All kinds,” was the reply. 
“Well, then, I'll take three cents’ worth of 
pig pens.” 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THRE ORATOR. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








Directioss. — Words in sMALL CaPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers reter to the 
gestures represented in the margin: and when 
followed by the sign +. the position should be con- 
tinted to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
. indicate the more important rliietorical pauses, 


I. DIFFIDENTS SPEECH. 


ADIES and gentlemen — I beg 
pardon — Mr. CHAIRMAN — Ia- 

dies — Indies and gentlemen — in 
returning — in 'RISING to return, la- 
dies and gentlemen — Mr. CHAIRMAN 
— in RISING to return — in returning 
my sincere THANKS for the great 
and distinguished, though merited — 
Mr. Chairman — though *uNMERITED 
honor you have — honor you have — 
I have just conferred — Mr. Chair- 
man, permit me to say that I have — 
I beg to assure you that — ladies and 
gentlemen — Mr. ‘CHarRMAN — that 
nothing I can say on the present oc- 
casion, ladies and gentlemen — ah — 
Mr. Chairman — that nothing 1 can 
say on the present occasion can suf- 
= ficiently express my — Mr. Chairman 
— YOUR present — my present — Mr. 
CHAIRMAN — YOUR present sense of 
my kindness — will kindle a most — 
my kindness — Mr. Chairman — I 
can assure me —I can assure rou — 

~ Lapres and Mr. CHAIRMAN — this is 
the happiest moment of my life — or, 
Mr. Chairman — the happiest mo- 
ment of any OTHER man’s life — and 
in returning, from the bosom of my 


== heart — from the crown of my foot 


to the sole of my head — it is per- 
haps unnecegsary to say ANY thing 
on the present occasion — I trust I 
have said nothing — nothing on the 
present occasion that — Mr. Chair- 
man — but I will not detain you — 
ladies and gentlemen — by saying — 
that I have said more than I intended 
to say on the present occasion — I 
can only say that — Mr. Chairman — 
in returning my sincere thanks — I 
— Mr. Chairman —I most sincerely 
thank you. 


Notr.— The speaker fumbles about his 
pockets, looks silly, and behaves awk- 
wardly, 





FANS AND PHILANTHROPY : 


BY KATHARINE PETERS. 


—= 


CHARACTERS. — CORNELIA and SUSAN. 
PART I. 


Scene. — A Drawing-room in Boston. 


[Susan, dressed simply, sitting on a sofa, read- 
ing a letter.) 
[Zuter CornELIA, fashionably dressed. ] 


Susan. (Rising.) O, Corny, is that you? 
Sit right down. I have the greatest quantity 
to tell you and ask you. First of all, have you 
had a letter from aunt Kezia? 

Cornelia. Of course I have. 

Susan. Delightful! and was there but 
do let us sit down. (Both sit.) What was I 
saying? O, yes! was there anything in it— 
anything in particular, I mean? Speak quick! 
I'm dying with curiosity. 

Cornelia. Nothing more particular than a 
ten-dollar bill. 

Susan. Now if that isn’t splendid! just per- 
fectly splendid! Look at this. (Showsng let- 
ter.) I got it this morning; and what should 
I find in it but a dear, delightful ten-dollar bill ! 
I think aunt Kezia is the sweetest, loveliest 
creature that ever lived. 

Cornelia. Well, Susie, you are the drollest 
girl. I never shall stop wondering at you. 
The idea of calling aunt Kezia — that dried- 
up, sour-faced old maid—sweet and lovely! 
(Laughs heartily.) Really, Sue; you innocent 
goose! you must excuse my smiling. 

Susan. I should think, Corny, if you felt so, 
you would send the money straight back. I 
think it’s real wicked to talk so about dear 
aunt Kezia, who is so good to us, always send- 
ing us things, and writing to us. 

Cornelia. That's the very point. If she 
didn’t write, it would be another thing. I 
wish you could have seen the six close pages 
of good advice she sent. If there is one thing 
in this world I hate it’s good advice. People 
say all the ugly things they can think of, and 
then call it good advice. I think aunt Kezia 
has a peculiar talent in making herself spe- 
cially disagreeable. 

Susan. (Shocked.) O, Corny! 

Cornelia. Well, after I had suffered so much 
reading her six pages of stuff, I thought I 
deserved the money. I considered it fairly 
earned; and I was glad the old lady had sense 
enough left in her head to take the taste out 
so nicely. SoI threw the letter in the grate, 
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poked it down with the tongs, pocketed aunt 
Kezia’s exhibition of sense, and marched round 
here, double-quick, to see if you’d go with me 
and buy a fan. The one papa gave me Christ- 
mas is a real dud. I am ashamed to carry it. 
Well, Sue, you needn’t look so queer at me. I 
am not a saint, and I never pretended to be. 

Susan. O, Corny! I wish you would not 
talk so. 

Cornelia. Will you go?—that’s the ques- 
tion. 

Susan. Yes; V'll be ready in a few minutes. 

[Exit. 
[Enter a Servant with a letter. CORNELIA 
rises and takes it. Enter Susan.] 

Cornelia. Here, Susy; here’s a letter. (Su- 
san takes the letter, reads hastily.) 

Susan. It’s from Alice Brown. (Reads.) — 
‘Have you heard how terribly the freedmen 
are suffering this cold weather? Aunt Marian 
read us a letter from a friend who is down 
south. It made me cry. I started out, post 
haste, and got up a club among the girls, and 
we are going to have a fair just as quick as we 
can. Now do, dear Susy, help us.” I’m sure 
Iwill. Alice is the best girl in the world, and 
helped us ever so much last year at our fair for 
the “Children’s Mission.” And besides, those 
poor black creatures! I pity them dreadfully. 
And there, now, isn’t it lucky — aunty’s money 
will buy lots of nice materials, and I shall have 
all the fun of making them up. Come, Corny, 
I am in a hurry to be at work. 

Cornelia. I knew you were a goose, Sue; 
but I didn’t think you were quite so big a one. 
It’s no use going together, for your head’s so 
full of fancy work and starving people of the 
colored persuasion that you won't know sandal 
wood from ivory. I’ve seen you before in your 
philanthropic frenzies. You'll grow up to be 
a regular stocking-knitting, advice-giving old 
poke, like aunt Kezia. (Susan runs of.) I 
declare, she’s gone without saying “‘ good by.” 
I suppose saints and sisters of charity can do 
without manners. (Exit. 


PART II. 
[The same Room.] 


(Enter CornELIA and Susan, with shopping- 
bag.) 
Cornelia. O, Susy, I’ve met with such a 
misfortune! I’ve lost my porte-monnaie. 
Susan. 1 am very sorry; indeed, I am. 
Cornelia. QO, dear! I haven’t done myself 
or anybody else any good; and there you are 
with your bag full of things, just as happy as 
can be. Somehow, you always are lucky. 
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Susan. I lose things sometimes, and am very 
often disappointed. , 

Cornelia. But you never seem to feel un- 
happy about it. I suppose it’s because you are 
so good, Susy. I wish I was good for some- 
thing; Iam so selfish. Papa talks to me about 
it every day. You don’t know how wretched 
I feel. (Cries.) 

Susan. Don’t cry, darling! You shall help 
me make things for the fair, and that won’t be 
selfish; and we'll have lovely times working 
together. Come, let us begin this minute. 

[Exeunt. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY KATHARINE PETERS. 


e O JOLLY ! school don’t keep to-morrow,” 
cried Robert Gay, bursting into the 
room. 

“Of course it don’t, Stoopid!” said his 
brother Will. ‘‘ Zzazf’s news! why don’t you 
tell us that school doesn’t keep Fourth of July, 
and Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas? Why! 
it’s Washington’s Birthday.” 

“OQ, bother! let Washington go to grass, 
and his birthday after him. All I know is, that 
I am not going to school to-morrow; and that’s 
all I want to know.” 

‘‘Seems to me this conversation is elegant 
in. the extreme,” said their sister, a girl of thir- 
teen, raising her eyes from her book. 

“Tsay, Will, the Lady Emelina Josephina 
Araminta Sophonisba Adelida Squinterina Gay 
thinks our conversation is elegant in the ex- 
treme; ” and Rob drawled out the last words in 
the most sarcastic tone he was capable of using. 

Will joined in the laugh, and Emily rose, 
flushed and angry, to leave the room. 

Just then their mother came in. 

“What's the matter, Emily? Boys, have you 
been teasing your sister?” 

‘‘Em’s puttin on airs, mother. Won’t you 
stop her puttin on airs?” 

“The boys talk so, I can’t tell what I am 
reading; and if I say a word, Robbie calls me 
names, and they both laugh and scream 680, 
that there’s no peace in the same room with 
them.” 

‘“* But. mother ——” 

‘*Stop, Robert, my son. I do not wish to 
hear any more. I have no doubt you are all 
to blame. Will my children never learn to 
live peaceably together? Shall I always hear 
this quarrelling, as long as I live?” 

They all looked rather ashamed; for though 
they had faults, they were not ill-natured chil- 
dren. 
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**It’s too bad, mother,” said Will. ‘I say, 
Emmie— don’t go away. It was mean of us 
to laugh so.” 

I didn’t mean to plague her,” said Rob. 
“ But she feels so nice sometimes, it’s real fun 
to take her down a peg or two.” 

“Just hear him, mother,” said Emily, ide 
was trying to keep her temper. ‘“ How can I 
help being provoked? ” 

But Rob had got her hand, and looked so 
pleasant, that she finished her remark with a 
smile, just as he succeeded in putting her into 
her favorite easy chair. 

“Now go away, Rob;” for he looked very 
much as if he were going to give her a good hug. 

In his heart, Robbie dearly loved and ad- 
mired his sister. He thought her stores of 
knowledge unlimited, and her beautiful long 
curls more precious than gold. He showed his 
admiration, by pulling her hair and calling her 
* Tow-head,” and teasing her in every way he 
could invent, in order to take her down “‘a peg 
or two,” as he expressed it. He thought she 
was so pretty and so bright that there was great 
danger of her getting vain. So he did every- 
thing in his power to prevent it. 

When Mr. Gay came home that evening, he 
tossed a letter into his wife’s lap. ‘It's from 
your father.” 

“From grandpa! Hy-ah! Three cheers 
for grandpa! If there isn’t a ‘greenback’ in 
that for Robert Page Gay, you may call me a 
Dutchman on the spot. Open it quick, 
mother! Tear it open! Stop! Here’s my 
knife! Let me open it, mother.” 

**Can’t you keep quiet, Robbie? How rude 
you are!” 

Emily had dropped her book, and looked 
quite as interested as Robbie. The chessman, 
which Will was carving, fell from his fingers. 
Three eager pairs of eyes watched Mrs. Gay; 
and when the “‘ greenbacks” actually appeared, 
as Robert had predicted, he lost all self-control, 
and danced round the room like a wild creature. 

*Won’t I have a good time to-morrow! 
Candy —no end—T'll treat the boys —a jolly 
ball — peanuts — and — and — all sorts of 
things.” 

Emily turned hers over, examined the en- 
graving, read the signature. ‘Father, how 
much is Irving’s Life of Washington?” 

“Eight dollars, my daughter, I paid for the 
copy I gave cousin John last Christmas.” 

“And this is only fve. O, dear! I wish I 
had three more. I do so, so want that book.” 

Will made no remark, but quietly put his bill 
away in his wallet. The next day was bright 
and beautiful. There was good coasting on the 
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Common, and Will and Robert meant to enjoy 
it. Mr. Gay promised a family sleigh-ride, in 
the afternoon, out on the Brighton road; and 
Emily intended to spend her morning, as she 
would have liked to spend all her time, curled 
up in the great easy chair, reading. 

About an hour after breakfast there was a 
ring at the front door, and Kate came into the 
parlor, with a parcel in her hand. 

‘‘ Here’s something for you, Miss Emily.” 

‘For me? Who brought it?” 

‘*A boy, miss. He said, please would I give 
it to you, miss.” 

‘*I wonder what it is. Who can have sent 
it?” and the book was relinquished for the more 
interesting parcel. 

In one corner, in rather peculiar and very 
irregular characters, was written, — 

for miss 


E. Gay. 

‘What queer writing!” she said, as she 
busied herself with untying the cord. 

“OQ, there’s a pair of scissors! ” 

Snip—the cord fell off. The paper was quick- 
ly removed. A pasteboard box. Off came the 
cover. And, O, wonder and delight! —the 
wished-for books — five thick volumes. There 
was no doubt of it. She was the possessor of 
Irving’s Life of Washington. 

She ran to the staircase. 

‘Mother! mother! Come down, and see 
what’s come for me.” 

Then she returned to her treasure. She took 
the books out of the box, and a note fell from 
the first volume. It was addressed in the same 
peculiar writing, — 

miss E. Gay, present, — 
all on one line, and very high up in the left- 
hand corner. It ran thus: — 
Deer FREND, 

You are a good girl. You always say your 
histry perfick. You are the best skoler I have 
got in my skool. Except these books. 

Your obedient servant truly, 
Mr STEDMAN. 

Mrs. Gay had come down stairs. 

“Just look at this, mother,’ said Emily, 
laughing. ‘“‘ What does itall mean? Of course 
Mr. Stedman never wrote such nonsense— 
‘Your obedient servant truly.’” 

Mrs. Gay had the envelope in her hand. 

* Look at this, Emmie.” She showed her a 
“G” stamped onit. “I think I can unravel the 
mystery. Last evening, that dear, generous 
boy, Robbie, came to me for a sheet of paper 
and an envelope. I suppose the careless little 
fellow forgot about the initial.” 
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“Do you really think he sent it, mother? 
How generbus of him! But where did he get 
30 much money?” 

“Don’t you remember, he said ‘he meant to 
save his money to buy a new sled? Probably 
he had some put away for that purpose.” , 

«And now, he won’t have a new sled. O, 
dear! I don’t know whether to be glad or 
sorry.” 

Just then they heard Robert in the basement 
with his sled. 

Emily ran down. 

“OQ, Robbie! you dear boy! How could you 
do so?” 

Robbie tried very hard to look unconscious, 
but with small success. 

“Hallo! What's the row! 
a feller. Don’t, don’t! What makes you so 
awfully affectionate all of a sudden?” He 
soon found out that she had discovered his 
secret, and was eager to know if Emmie liked 
the color of the books. “If I'd been getting 
‘em for myself, I'd a’ had red ones. I think 
they’re lots prettier. But I thought you'd like 
green ones.” 

“They are lovely, just perfectly lovely. But 
your new sled, Rob?” 

“Old Greyhound will go another year; and 
the next time I go to grandpa’s I’m going to 
wish for a new sled very hard, and I’m going 
to keep on wishing for it till next Christmas; 
and I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Santa 
Claus heard me, and looked out for me, next 
time he comes round.” 

Robbie looked very knowing and very merry ; 
and they went up stairs and looked at the books 
together. 

But first he must have a loving kiss from 
his mother on each hard red cheek. She was 
very much pleased to see her children so hap- 
py, and she had great hopes that she should 
live to see the time when they would live peace- 
ably together. 


————— 
A S8CHOOL-BOY’S COMPOSITION. 
ON THE SEASONS. 


_ = are four seasons in the year, — 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
Some folks like Spring; 
“ “ “ Summer; 
** Autumn; and 
‘* Winter; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death. 


You’re choking 


—— Ir was a Scotch woman who said that 
the butcher of her town only killed half a beast 
at a time, 








pe is a favorite Scottish game, played 
on the ice with large stones, like quoits, 
weighing from thirty to sixty pounds. They 
have handles, by which they are thrown on the 
ice. The path in which the stones move is 
called the riz, and is from thirty to fifty yards 
in length. At each end of the rink a hole or 
mark is made in the ice, called the zee. The 
players are in two “‘ sides,” and each one must 
throw the stone as near the tee as possible, and, 
at the same time, move those of the opposite 
party as far from it as he can, and otherwise 
protect his own side. When all have played, 
the one nearest the tee counts one, and the 
others, on the same side, count one each. The 
side which first scores thirty-one, wins the game. 


Curitinc Matcu. — A grand curling match 
came off recently on the Central Park Curling 
Pond, between the Caledonian and New York 
Clubs. The match excited great interest, and 
was well contested, the players being the best 
each club could furnish. For a number of 
years past the Caledonians have been the 
declared champions; but on Wednesday they 
were compelled to acknowledge the superiority 
of their opponents, the New Yorkers (a club of 
only one year’s standing), who were declared 
the victors by twenty-two shots. 

sDirEcT ANSWERS. — This ‘‘catch” is best 
explained by the following dialogue : — 

“Can you answer me three questions, with 
either yes or xo, without using any other words?” 

“Of course I can.” 

‘I don’t believe you can, but I will try it. 
Now, remember, you are to answer only yes or 
no.” 

“T understand.” 

‘* Have you lost one of your ears?” 

“No.” 

“ Have you a nose?” 

“Yes.” 

**Humph! 
before?” 

“* I never did.” 

“Do you call that yes or no?” 

The laugh is upon him, 


Haven't you heard of this game 
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HE editorial drawer is full of letters, and 
with the smiling faces of our fifty thou- 
sand boys and girls around us, we will see 
what they contain; but first, you must have 
the 
ANSWERS. 
Caribbean. 73- Rio Janeiro. 
It goes through dead ham (Dedham). 
It has racing (Racine) in it. 
He is a chilly ‘un (Chilian). 
It is a tour in (Turin) Sardinia. 
The Arno River’s there. 
79. Then ile (the Nile) flows from them. 
80. It has a barker (Barca) on the Mediter- 
ranean. 
81. Then theking’s countenance was changed. 
8.BEAT 83.TONS 8 CAME 
EASE OPAL AMEN 
ASKS NAME MEND 
TEST SLED ENDS 
85. 6+6+§ =13. 
86. Constantinople. 


92. 
74 
75- 
76. 
77: 
78. 


“One of the Boys” sends us some “ Little 
Things,” which have hardly point enough; 
but we give some of his 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

87. Why is Olmutz, in Moravia, like a regi- 
ment departing for the war? 

88. Why is a certain river in Italy like a 
proverb? 

89. Why is France like a rheumatic knee? 

That is all we can do for ‘“‘One of the 
Boys; ” but, for another of them, we insert 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


W. M. and E. F., C. O. B. and J. G. N. send 
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us some very good rebuses of this kind, which 
we hand over to Mr. Kilburn to be engraved. 
We have rebuses from H. M. R., Johnny Jump- 
up, J. F. P., and Clarence Clayton; and from 
the mass we can select only the best. 


* 92. 


H. M. R. sends us some head-work, new in 
our columns, in which one thing becomes an- 
other thing by taking off the last letter, leaving 
the words “ without feet,” which a Frenchman 
would call 

Sans-Pieps. 

93- Take the last letter from a British Island- 
er, and leave a goddess. 

94. Take from an animal, and leave its home. 

95- Take from a fruit, and make a vegetable. 

96. Take from a country, and make a coin. 

97- Take from a toy, and make a pet animal. 

98. Take from an element, and make a tree. 


We are almost overwhelmed with-enigmas, 
and can use only a few of those sent to us. 
. F. P. writes an elegant hand, and his matter is 
well prepared. His poetic problem is too long 
for the idea it contains; but we insert his sixth 


ENIGMA. 
99. It is composed of § letters. 
The 4, 2, 1 is a plaything. 
The 3, 5, 6 is near the fireplace. 
The 8, 7 is an exclamation. 
The whole is a country in Europe. 


W. A. B. has no 15 in his enigma; and 
“London Tower” should be ** Tower of Lon- 
don.” Frank W. R. sends this 


100. PuzzLe. 


My first is in apple, but not in pear; 

My second is in handsome, but not in fa‘r; 
" My third is in barn, but not in shed; 

My fourth is in copper, but not in lead; 

My fifth is in many, but not in few; 

My whole is what every one can do. 








